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The aim of the empirical research is to determine primary school teachers’ 
attitudes towards behaviour patterns in social conflict. A primary school 
teacher is the role model for his/her pupils, so in the context of the theory 
of hidden curriculum, the purpose of the study is determining a better 
understanding of teacher’s needs for further conflict resolution training. A 
Scale of Attitudes toward social conflicts was applied to a stratified sample 
of 155 teachers in the Primorje-Gorski Kotar County, Croatia, measuring 
three patterns of behaviour: avoidance/adaptation, cooperation, and win¬ 
ning. According to the results, the teachers most frequently have posi¬ 
tive attitudes toward a pattern of cooperation, and most seldom toward 
a pattern of winning. Winning is negatively correlated with cooperation, 
and positively correlated with avoidance/adaptation. The authors recom¬ 
mended systematic social skills training necessary for managing conflict 
for a specific group of teachers. The authors believe these findings could 
raise interest and awareness for further studies in the field of conflict stud¬ 
ies in education. 
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Stalisca uciteljev do vzorcev obnasanja v socialnih 
konfliktih v Primorsko-Goranski regiji na Hrvaskem 


Natasa Vlah*, Lucija Jancec in Renata Cepic 


Cilj empiricne raziskave je ugotoviti stalisca osnovnosolskih uciteljev do 
vzorcev obnasanja v socialnih konfliktih. Osnovnosolski ucitelj je vzor- 
nik svojim ucencem; tako je v kontekstu teorije skritega kurikuluma 
namen raziskave bolje razumeti uciteljeve potrebe za nadaljnja uspo- 
sabljanja na podrocju razresevanja konfliktov. V raziskavi je sodelovalo 
155 uciteljev iz regije Primorje - Gorski Kotar na Hrvaskem. Uporablje- 
na je bila lestvica stalisc do socialnih konfliktov, s katero so merili tri 
vzorce obnasanja: izogibanje/prilagajanje, sodelovanje in zmagoval- 
no obnasanje. Glede na rezultate imajo ucitelji najpogosteje pozitivno 
stalisce do vzorca sodelovanja in najredkeje do vzorca zmagovalnosti. 
Ta je negativno povezana s sodelovanjem in pozitivno z izogibanjem/s 
prilagajanjem. Avtorji prispevka predlagajo nacrtno usposabljanje za 
pridobivanje socialnih vescin, nujno potrebnih za obvladovanje kon- 
flikta za izbrane skupine uciteljev. Menijo, da bodo izsledki spodbudili 
zanimanje za nadaljnje raziskave na podrocju preucevanja konfliktov v 
izobrazevanju. 

Kljucne besede: izogibanje, sodelovanje, usposabljanje za razresevanje 
konfliktov, ucitelji, zmagovanja 
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Introduction 

Many authors support the idea that teachers, through their behaviour 
in school, implicitly mediate their values and attitudes to their pupils (Gordon, 
1982; McDiarmid, 1987; Verhoeve, 2008; Hodkinson, 2005; Weldon, 2010; Zem- 
bylas, 2011). By observing their teachers/models, pupils can learn new forms 
of behaviour, solidify pre-existing ones and (de)motivate themselves to per¬ 
form (un)desirable behaviours. Accordingly, the fundamental question of our 
research paper is to obtain insight into the attitudes of primary school teachers 
towards behaviour patterns in situations of social conflict. 

Experience, through which pupils learn the sum of conditionally parallel 
interaction processes that occur as part of interpersonal relations and everyday life 
with their teacher, through teachers verbal and non-verbal behaviour, has a signifi¬ 
cant impact on shaping pupils’ behaviour and character. Therefore, the relationship 
between pedagogical intention and pedagogical result (in curriculum terminol¬ 
ogy: educational output), can be understood only by accepting this invisible real¬ 
ity, the hidden curriculum (Bloom, 1972; Seddon, 1983; Cindric et al., 2010; Miljak, 
2007; Basic, 2000; Jancec, Tatalovic Vorkapic, & Lepicnik Vodopivec, 2014). What 
is learnt through the hidden curriculum remains in memory for a longer time as it 
is pervasive and present throughout the entirety of one’s education. Thus, the les¬ 
sons of the hidden curriculum are part of daily experiences that become embedded 
(Husen & Postlethwaite, 1994, as cited in Dolar Bahovec, & Bregar Golobic, 2004). 

The teacher’s values and views do not always have to be clearly expressed 
in the tasks teacher sets, or in the formal curriculum, but can be also reflected 
in the teaching style, the manner in which a class is organised and in various 
other factors that influence the pupil’s behaviour. However, in this paper, we are 
interested in one specific segment of the teacher’s value system, the one that is 
most likely expressed through the hidden curriculum: teacher’s attitudes toward 
behaviour in conflict resolution. 



Figure 1. The theoretical model of teacher behaviour patterns in social conflicts 
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The structural definition of attitude states that an attitude is formed by 
an individual’s beliefs and values and thus influences the intention behind a 
certain form of behaviour in a specific situation (Pennington, 1997). We under¬ 
stand these attitudes, as possible effects on pupils. Pupils learn from their so¬ 
cial environment and are socialized through observational learning (Bandura, 
1978,1986), as a part of the hidden curriculum. Figure 1 gives a visual depiction 
of this theoretical model, with the one-way arrows representing observational 
learning, and the two-way arrow representing the process of social interaction 
between the teacher and his/her pupil. The purpose of the model is to clarify 
our theoretical understanding of teacher’s attitudes towards behaviour patterns 
in social conflicts in the school and pre-school environments. 

A social conflict is a legal form of exhibiting differences and normal ele¬ 
ments of communication processes while also offering a possibility for personal 
and social improvement and representing an area of systematic scholarly research 
and effective management (Vlah, 2010). Therefore, conflict as a contradiction to 
our current values, expectations, and goals, whatever these might be, has to be 
dealt with in the context changes in attitudes and behaviours applied to the inter¬ 
actions between school teachers and pupils, colleagues, parents, and others. Ac¬ 
cording to conflict resolution theory (Thomas & Kilman, 1977; Wilmot & Hocker, 
1998; Weeks, 2000), social conflicts can be beneficial and useful if and when the 
participants of social conflicts have been quality prepared for constructive behav¬ 
iour regarding their attitudes and communication skills (Galtung, 2000). 

Conflict resolution theory (Weeks, 2000) is based on the values of the 
Western civilizational and cultural circle (Altras & Penda, 2005), which up¬ 
holds values, such as respecting human and civil rights, preserving a healthy 
environment, creating a new order of freedom, safety and security, respecting 
cultural diversity, establishing cooperation in all areas among equal nations, 
freely expressing thought and creating all the necessary preconditions for the 
elimination of all forms of discrimination (based on gender, ethnic, confes¬ 
sional, social and other grounds). 

With respect to conflict resolution theory, there are interesting findings 
of Basit et al. (2010), which point that certain attitudes and qualities are basic to 
successful conflict prevention and resolution. 

Teachers have to treat their students properly and respect them as indi¬ 
viduals. They need to be affectionate, leading as a role model and concerned for 
welfare of students. This concern is represented in tone of voice, facial expres¬ 
sions, and other everyday behavior. It will create an effective learning environ¬ 
ment, prevent classroom conflicts and will help in coping with them effectively 
(Basit et al., 2010, p. 217). 
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Within this context, conflict resolution patterns are understood as theo¬ 
retical constructs used to describe the most commonly applied behaviours in 
conflicts. Those behaviours are habits that those who perform them are not 
even always aware of. Behaviour patterns in conflict cited by Weeks (2000) dif¬ 
fer according to levels of desirability or common utility and quality of future 
relationships as shown in Figure 2. 


Level of common utility and quality of future relationships 

Conflict resolution patterns 

The highest level 

Cooperation 

Middle level 

Accommodation, compromise 

The Lowest level 

Winning and avoiding 


Figure 2. Conflict resolution patterns according to level of common utility and 
quality of future relationships (Weeks, 2000, according to Vlah, 2013, p. 34) 

Every upper level is more functionally valuable for the quality of con¬ 
flict management. Each upper level provides a more constructive long-term 
relationship between participants in the conflict. The cooperation pattern is at 
the highest level, which is reached when both sides in a conflict find a solu¬ 
tion that meets some of their individual and common needs. The lowest level is 
reached when one side is defeated, in other words, when one side wins and the 
other loses and or when relations between two conflicted sides are terminated 
to mutual loss. Winning and avoiding belong to this level (Weeks, 2000). The 
behaviour above patterns are used in everyday life, and they affect the quality 
of interpersonal relations in different ways, thus also affecting the teachers who 
participate in pupils’ lives every day. 

According to Morris-Rothspupil and Brassard (2006), constructive con¬ 
flict management strategies are important in maintaining a positive environment 
in the classroom; therefore, the teachers that scored low on avoidance were pre¬ 
dicted to endorse the use of positive classroom management strategies (e.g., in¬ 
tegrating, compromising) more than those that scored high on avoidance. How¬ 
ever, the avoidant pattern was found to be the most frequent communication 
model between the teachers themselves (Fields, 1998), while the same author also 
discovered that teachers are of the opinion that collaboration is only necessary 
for situations of teacher-parent conflict. Frymier and Houser (2000) asked stu¬ 
dents about which communications skills they thought a teacher must possess 
in order to teach effectively. Students responded that they considered referential 
skills, ego support, and conflict management to be the most important for qual¬ 
ity teaching. Therefore, Cornile, Pestle and Vanvy (1999) in their research with 
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156 elementary school teachers in the US, using Rahim Organizational Conflict 
Inventory II, determined that teachers’ conflict management styles were different 
in all five styles of conflict management from those of a normative group of the 
business managers. No differences were found between responses of teachers in 
urban and nonurban schools. Teachers in urban schools reported being more 
likely to use dominating styles with their students’ parents than with their peers. 
Based on these findings, the authors suggest continuing education for teachers 
to learn intentional ways of dealing with conflicts, both with peers and with stu¬ 
dents’ parents. Jenkins, Ritblatt and McDonald (2008) measured 116 female pre¬ 
school teacher’s avoiding, cooperative and competitive conflict resolution styles 
using the Thomas-Kilman Conflict Mode Instrument in the US. Authors found out 
most educators (71 percent) favoured cooperative strategies over the other two, 
and competitive strategies were used less frequently by educators who had earned 
more units in child development. 

There are few studies about teachers behaviour patterns in social con¬ 
flict in Croatia. They have been previously researched as a competency in the 
context of the hidden curriculum. Earlier research carried out with students 
of preschool, and school education (Vlah & Pinoza Kukurin, 2012) shows that 
the cooperation pattern is well-accepted by students. At first glance, this could 
be interpreted as a desirable stance; however, since avoidance, adjustment and 
winning are also well-accepted, authors assumed that acceptance of coopera¬ 
tion is only declarative (Vlah & Pinoza Kukurin, 2012). Therefore, this study 
has shown that it cannot be said that students truly accept cooperation as a 
behaviour pattern in social conflict until they recognize the inadequacy of the 
patterns of avoidance, adjustment, winning and compromise for situations of 
social conflict. Thus, the authors are justified in broadening their arguments to 
encompass the thesis that teachers and educators should develop a coopera¬ 
tive attitude during their teacher training. Limits of previous research was an 
univariate scale that measured five social conflict behaviour patterns; thus, they 
recommend the usage of a measuring instrument with more measuring points 
when it comes to the further research of attitudes towards specific social con¬ 
flict behaviour patterns. 

The broader scientific purpose of this paper is to offer a contribution to 
the understanding of specific teacher’s attitudes that theoretically could be a 
model for behaviour for their pupils. Thus, in the context of the theory of hid¬ 
den curriculum, the applied purpose of the study is a better understanding of 
teacher’s needs for further conflict resolution training. 

The aim of this research is to identify primary teachers’ attitudes towards 
social conflict behaviour patterns. According to recent studies, we assume that 
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the teachers’ attitudes towards behaviour patterns in social conflict are mainly 
cooperative. 

Methods 

Sample 

The research sample comprised 155 teachers from 17 schools across the 
Primorje-Gorski Kotar County. The representation of teachers by the school 
was mostly evenly distributed; thus, a minimum of 4 and a maximum of 15 
teachers from each school participated in the research. The average age of the 
teachers was 40, and 96% of them were female. The average number of pupils 
in the classroom was 20, with the teachers leading 38 groups of first-graders 
(25%), 41 groups of second-graders (27%), 36 groups of third-graders (23%) and 
28 groups of fourth-graders (18%), while 12 teachers (7%) taught mixed-grade 
after-school activities. On average, the majority of teachers had 15 to 19 years of 
work experience. 

Data collection instrument 

In order to measure attitudes towards the behavioural patterns in social 
conflicts, the Scale of Attitudes towards the behavioural patterns of adolescents 
in social conflicts was applied (Vlah, 2013; Tatalovic Vorkapic et al., 2012). This 
scale had been constructed on a sample of adolescents (Vlah, 2013), and was 
applied to an adult sample for the first time in this study. It consists of a total of 
22 data points grouped into three subscales: Cooperation (N = 7), Avoidance 
/ Adjustment (N = 8) and Winning (N = 7). Respondents marked the degree 
of agreement or disagreement with a particular statement on a Likert scale of 
four levels (1 - strongly disagree, 2 - mostly disagree, 3 - agree, 4 - completely 
agree). During the construction of the scale, a satisfactory level of reliability for 
the Cooperation subscale type Cronbach alpha: (a = 0.84) was manifested. An 
example for a data point from each subscale is “Respect for the opinions of oth¬ 
ers in conflict situations is beneficial to everyone” for the Cooperation subscale, 
“It is best to skip awkward conversations and situations” Avoiding / Adjustment 
subscale (a = 0.74) “It is important to strive to become and remain a winner” 
Winning subscale (a = 0.83). 

Data collection and analysis 

The data were collected during the academic year of 2011/12 as a part of 
an inclusive research project that, apart from the attitudes towards behavioural 
patterns in conflict situations, dealt with the problems teachers experience in 
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dealing with the emotional difficulties and behavioural problems of primary 
school pupils. Upon obtaining all the administrative permits, the interview¬ 
ers delivered the two-sided questionnaires in sealed envelopes to schools. The 
teachers filled out the form voluntarily anonymously in about 15 minutes, after 
which they sealed the questionnaire in an envelope and returned it for data pro¬ 
cessing. The data on this paper were analysed with a component analysis and by 
determining the fundamental results based on the average values for each of the 
three subscales on linear data point composites. 

Results and discussion 

The component analysis was used on the obtained results so as to reduce the 
larger number of variables to a smaller number of theoretically interpretable 
factors. The component analysis of the main components extracted six com¬ 
ponents with characteristic roots greater than 1, which carried 66.19% of the 
variance of the scale results. Given that the factors were not logically interpret¬ 
able, the need existed to verify the simpler structure. The results of the Cattel’s 
scree test implemented also indicated this, while suggesting a triple factorial 
structure up to the uniform decline of the characteristic roots after the third 
factor. With the aim of identifying theoretically interpretable factors without 
overlapping the same data points in different factors, we decided to examine the 
structure of the expected three components, upon which we then conducted an 
oblique oblimin rotation. The typical root for all of the three factors retained 
was greater than 1 (4.758; 3.298; 2.447), and the factors explained 50.014% of the 
variance results of the retained data points. Significant correlations between 
factors were found (n-2 = -0.121; n-3 = 0.219; 0-3 = -0.169). The statement 
that reads, “When someone makes me angry with their actions or words, then 
they deserve to be beaten” had a communality lower than 0.3 (.068) and was 
omitted from the further processing for determining the fundamental results. 
All other statement had sufficient communalities ranging from .303, the lowest, 
to .697, the highest. All statements in the matrix form had a saturation greater 
than .30 and there were no concurrent saturations on multiple factors in any of 
the observed statements. 

As in previous studies (Vlah, 2013; Vlah et al., 2011), a triple factorial 
structure of a set of 22 statements was obtained. 
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Table 1. The first factor of the matrix form in the factor analysis of the Scale of 
Attitudes towards social conflict - Avoidance/Adaptation 


Avoidance/Adaptation (N = 6, a = . 826) 


It is better to please others rather than risk an escalation (increase) of the conflict. 
Opposing those stronger than ourselves is not good. 

There is no need to start a conflict and thus displease the other person. 

It is not good to persistently seek a solution to the conflict, as this could only compli¬ 
cate the conflict. 

It is best to skip awkward conversations and situations. 

Even when something is bothering me, it is better to joke about it than to start a 
conflict. 

My needs and desires are usually not so important in a conflict that they would im¬ 
merse me even more into the conflict, so it is best to resolve it as quickly and quietly as 
possible. 


.595 

.592 

.675 

.607 

.738 

.811 

.756 


The first factor, which is shown in Table l, consists of the subscale state¬ 
ments of Avoidance/Adaptation and describes the pattern of Avoidance/Adap¬ 
tation in social conflict with a teacher. It carries 22.656% of the variance. This is 
a pattern that is characterized by non-intervention in the conflict and an insuf¬ 
ficient satisfaction of one’s own needs and the needs of others in the conflict. It 
appears mostly out of fear of resentment or injuring the other parties involved 
in the conflict and is, in theory, considered undesirable because it does not give 
an opportunity to the involve parties to solve their unexpressed problems in the 
long run. Instead, the discontent caused by the failure to resolve the problems 
piles up and threatens to escalate through unconstructive behaviour such as 
violence or bullying. 

Table 2. The second factor of the matrix form in the factor analysis of the Scale of 
Attitudes towards social conflict - Cooperation 


Cooperation (N = 7, a = .838) 

It is always good to look for different ways to solve problems in the conflict. .758 

One should search for a solution that is truly acceptable and useful to everyone. .799 

A solution should be found that is truly acceptable and useful to everyone. .773 

In order to find the right solution to the conflict, it is always good to honestly discuss 
everything. 

In the long run, it pays off to share ideas regarding the resolution of the conflict with g 
your opponent, even when you are angry with him / her. 

Acknowledging the opinion of the opponent in the conflict is beneficial to everyone. .640 

It is very important to respect the goals, values and desires of all parties in the conflict. .717 
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The second factor (Table 2) carries 15.71% of the variance and it describes 
well the attitude toward reciprocity and mutually acceptable ways of meeting the 
needs of both the parties involved in the conflict: cooperation. This is a pattern 
that demands investing the most time, as well as the energy and willingness to 
respect the other parties in a conflict, together with a willingness to accept plural¬ 
ism as a possible outcome of the conflict. This pattern requires a high amount of 
socioemotional maturity and knowledge about social skills in a conflict. 

Table 3. The second factor of the matrix form in the factor analysis of the Scale of 
Attitudes towards social conflict - Winning 


Winning (N = 6, a = .796) 

Winning the conflict now is more important than future relations with the conflicting 


Conflict is a struggle, and for a solution to be reached one side must win. .749 

It is important to strive to become and remain a winner. .649 

Trying to understand the other side in the conflict is an expression of weakness. .512 

The most important thing in a conflict is to prove that you are right and that others are g^g 

wrong. 

It is good to try to completely defeat the opponent in the conflict. .813 


The third factor in the structure of this scale was formed from data points 
describing the imposition of one’s personal dominance until the opponent fi¬ 
nally realizes his/her own subjugation. In this pattern, which carries 11.651% of 
the variance, the tendencies toward exclusion and undemocratic behaviour in 
social conflicts were manifested because this pattern does not allow the possi¬ 
bility of multiple solutions in which the other party could take pleasure, as well. 
This form knows no compassion for the perceived opponent in the conflict. 

As is evident from Tables 1, 2 and 3, satisfactory measures of Cronbach 
alpha reliability were obtained using the Scale of Attitudes towards social conflict 
in this sample of respondents: for the subscale Cooperation (a = .838), for the 
subscale Avoidance/Adjustment (a = .826) for the subscale Winning (a = .796). 

Table 4. Descriptive analysis of the average values and Spearmen correlations 
between the behavioural patterns in social conflicts 



M 

SD 

Min 

Max 

Avoidance/Adaptation 

Cooperation 

Avoidance / Adaptation 

2.296 

.555 

1.00 

4.00 

- 


Cooperation 

3.670 

.555 

2.43 

4.00 

-.130 

- 

Winning 

1.405 

.448 

1.00 

4.00 

.191* 

-.262” 


Note: M = the arithmetic mean of all the results, SD = deviation from the arithmetic mean of all 
results; Low = lowest result value, Max = maximum result value, * (p <0.05), ** (p <0.01) 
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According to the results in Table 4, the respondents consider Coopera¬ 
tion to be the most acceptable, and Winning the least acceptable behavioural 
pattern in social conflicts. Deviations from these average positions are very 
small. It is evident that the minimum value in the pattern of Cooperation in¬ 
dicates that there is not a single answer that fully rejects the pattern of Coop¬ 
eration. Given the implications of this attitude on the hidden curriculum in 
schools, i.e. its interpretation from the professional angle of the teaching profes¬ 
sion, this is a highly desirable result (Lave & Wenger, 1991, according to Miljak, 
2007; Cornile et al., 1999; Altras Penda, 2005). A teacher who highly values 
Cooperation probably displays more cooperative behaviour. Cooperation dem¬ 
onstrates a low level of negative correlation with Winning, which means that 
accepting Cooperation indicates rejection of Winning and vice versa. This re¬ 
sult confirms the principles of the conflict resolution theory (Wilmot & Hocker, 
1998; Weeks, 2000). Thus, we can infer that it is unlikely that a teacher who is 
behaving cooperatively will also strive to defeat his/her opponent in the conflict. 

According to the results from Table 4, Winning has a very weak positive cor¬ 
relation with Avoidance/Adaptation, which indicates that the acceptance of Winning 
means the acceptance of Avoidance/Adaptation and vice versa. This result also con¬ 
firms the conflict resolution theory, according to which Winning and Avoidance/ 
Adaptation are not very useful for building constructive relations in the future and 
achieving a good connection (Weeks, 2000). A teacher who approves of Winning as 
a strategy at the same time also avoids conflicts instead of resolving them construc¬ 
tively. This pattern combination is considered undesirable for teachers, in light of 
the messages that such behaviour can send to the pupils as part of the hidden cur¬ 
riculum (Rose & Doveston, 2008). These two theoretically undesirable behavioural 
patterns are less accepted in social conflicts among teachers than cooperation is. 

Teachers who accept Avoidance/Adaptation and Winning should be 
involved in programmes that focus on developing social skills and transfor¬ 
mation attitudes toward social conflicts, which is a practice that is common 
around the world (Tschannen-Moran, 2001; Welch, 1998). A total of 94 prima¬ 
ry school teachers (60%) mostly agreed with statements affirming Avoidance/ 
Adaptation, while ten (1.5%) teachers completely agreed with the Avoidance/ 
Adaptation patter in social conflicts. After examining the responses for the pat¬ 
tern of Winning, it is observable that eight (5%) teachers generally agreed with 
statements affirming Winning, while one teacher completely agreed with them. 

For the teachers who simultaneously expressed acceptance of Coopera¬ 
tion, Avoidance/Adaptation and Winning, it can be said that their acceptance 
of Cooperation is actually declarative, as was also ascertained in the study of 
Vlah and Pinoza-Kukurin (2012). 
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This study views attitudes towards social conflicts as one of the elements 
of everyday pedagogical practice (i.e. of the hidden curriculum) and suggests 
first improving the practice of primary education, and then the relevant theory. 
An indispensable guideline contained within this interpretation implies that 
what younger generations learn from the older ones, from their peers, and from 
their immediate environment in the context of observational learning theory is 
precisely which attitude patterns regarding social conflicts are acceptable. 

This indicates the importance of focusing on the improvement of one’s 
views on social conflicts, as they also influence that “something else”, which pu¬ 
pils and young people largely adopt through education: the hidden curriculum 
(Seddon, 1983; Cindric et al., 2010; Miljak, 2007). It is possible to rethink the 
acceptable attitudes regarding social conflicts and improve them through the 
integration of professional content into teacher training programmes, which 
would improve future educators’ competencies, knowledge and skills about the 
invisible, yet important patterns that pupils learn from their teachers. In addi¬ 
tion to contemplating this issue within the context of teacher training, learning 
opportunities can also be made within the framework of lifelong learning for 
experienced teachers to reflect upon the elements of the hidden curriculum and 
how to utilize them to achieve maximum educational benefits, as such teachers 
are able to identify the importance of these elements in their everyday lives: in 
the growth and development of classes of pupils in their formative years, for 
whom the teacher is a model for learning (Cepic et al., 2015). Furthermore, we 
find it important to stress that, when it comes to learning from a model, not 
every teacher represents an equally efficient model to pupils. Pupils tend to imi¬ 
tate the model they find more competent, regardless of any perceived similarities 
to the one seen as incompetent. Furthermore, model efficiency also depends on 
the personality of the observer, e.g. easily frightened and anxious pupils more 
frequently imitate a model that displays fear than confident and self-assured pu¬ 
pils do (Vizek Vidovic et al., 2003). This is one of the methodological issues that 
should be analysed in future studies. In addition, we suggest that future studies 
examine the causal relationship between teacher’s behaviour in social conflicts 
and the behaviour of his/her pupils in order to obtain clear data on this issue. 

When speaking of hidden curriculum, we are referring to a completely 
different curriculum: everything that is considered self-explanatory and is un¬ 
critically accepted in a pedagogical situation. Learning about the hidden cur¬ 
riculum raises questions on the very essence of knowing, learning and teaching. 
Discovering covert institutional meanings marks the end of the view of educa¬ 
tors’ and the teachers’ positions as neutral and reveals the broader social influ¬ 
ence of pre-schools and schools, educators and teachers who either participate 
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in the reproduction of social inequality or work to oppose it (Feldman, 1992 as 
cited in Dolar Bahovec & Bregar Golobic, 2004). Thus, we believe that lessons 
on conflict management during teacher training, as well during lifelong learn¬ 
ing, are a very important part of the professional development of competent 
and modern teacher, which is also confirmed by previous the studies (Tschan- 
nen-Moran, 2001; Welch, 1998; Jenkins et ah, 2008). Especially if contemporary 
education strives towards achieving a democratic environment and a respect 
for diversity. It is important to become aware of one’s own values, attitudes and 
manifested behaviours that we utilize in solving different problems and in vari¬ 
ous everyday social situations (Cepic & Tatalovic Vorkapic, 2015). These values 
are internalized and become part of one’s personality through the experience 
of family life (upbringing), school (education, upbringing, socialization in peer 
groups) and the wider community (socializing into the norms of the sociocul¬ 
tural environment). 

Conclusions 

As a result of the stated research aim, it has been ascertained that, out of the 
three behaviour patterns in social conflict offered, teachers in the Primorje- 
Gorski Kotar County of Croatia accept the pattern of Cooperation the most, 
while accepting the conflict behaviour pattern of Winning the least. Winning is 
correlated negatively with Cooperation and positively with Avoidance/Adapta¬ 
tion. Given that theory presumes that the behaviour of teachers is an important 
influence on the hidden curriculum in classrooms, we hope that the contribu¬ 
tion of this study will be to encourage further research. 

We have discovered that a number of employed teachers exist who si¬ 
multaneously accept both of the non-constructive behaviour patterns in social 
conflict: Winning and Avoidance/Adjustment. According to Conflict Manage¬ 
ment Theory, these teachers need further education about cooperative behav¬ 
iour in conflict situations, so they should be involved in lifelong learning pro¬ 
grammes that focus on building social skills in situations of conflict. 
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